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WANTED, 
An active lad, to deliver this paper. 





BROMLEY MELMOT. 
( Continued from page 38._) 

AS soon as Melmot could escape 
fom his uncle, he flew, with the swift 
wings of an enraptured lover, to his 
mistress, and, at her feet, implored a 
confirmation of his happiness. She 
heard him with an assenting smile ; and 


only was wanting to confirm their mu- 
tual felicity—Melmot, impatient of 
delay, insisted upon making known his 
intention immediately to Mrs. Wil- 
liams. He accordingly repaired in- |! 
stantly to her room, where his joy 
received a severe check from the in- 
creased illness of her appearance. She 
heard his proposals with composure, | 
and, with infinite exertion, prepared 
to pronounce the awful fiat so ardently 
desired by the young lovers. “ My |! 
dear child;” said she, addressing Ma- 
ria, “I cannoi, in justice, sav that I 
disapprove of the object upon whom 
you have fixed your choice ; but I have 
suffered too much from the imprudence 
ofa precipitate marriage to suffer my | 
dearest girl to incur such a dangerous: 
chance. A transient liking is often 

mistaken for areal passion; as it is) 
dificult to distinguish the effects of a 
sudden fancy from the result of a sin- 
cere and settled affection. Juvenile 
minds are so apt to be hurried away 
by the impetuous suggestions of their 
imaginations, that it requires al] the ex- 
perience of age to guide them from the | 
dangers they would otherwise incur : 





{ 

















therefore, although an enemy to solemn 
engagements of any kind, I must im- 
pose one, from which, I think, the 
least ill consequences are likely to re- 
sult. Maria, [ claim your sacred pro- 
mise never to marry, or enter into any 
engagement, before you have attained 
your twenty-first year. If you then 
continue your attachment to Melmot, 
and find him still worthy of you,—may 
Heaven bless you, as I now do.” She 


joined their hands with a look of unut- 


terable affection, and sunk, exhausted 
on her pillow. A secret chili iness crept 


‘throngh his every vein as she pro- 


nounced the solemn injunction, while: 
a thousand apprehensions of danger 
flitted across his imagination, as he 
knelt, clasping the hands of Maria and 
Mrs. Williams. The entrauce o: Mr. 
Bromley gave a relief to their feelings, 
and the satisfaction he evinced at hear- 
ing the decision of Mrs. Williams im- 
parted a small gleam of comfort ‘o his 

dejected nephew, and he disclosed to 
them his plans for Melmot’s future es- 
tablishment. The pleasure this afford- 
ed Melmot shone on his countenance, 
but his journey to P contributed 
to inspire him with afflictive sensa- 





itions ; even Mrs. Nettleby seemed to 


partake of the horrors that reigned in 
this little mansion, and expressed the 
most lively regret at the prospect of 
Melmot’s departure, which was to take 
place the ensuing week, when a regular 
correspondence was to be established 
between Maria and himself. 

The bustle of preparation for a time 
seemed to absorb every unpleasant re- 
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flection; and every day that he visited 
Maria was passed in the anticipation 
of their happiness when no longer 
obliged to separate, until the two pre- 
ceding his journey, when imagination 
presented the painful idea, that he 
should see Maria no more probably for 
many long months ; still he was forced 
at night to tear himself from her, and 
returned, oppressed with grief, to his 
uncle ; who, seeing the conilict he en- 
dured, tenderly strove to ease his mind 
by prospects of future felicity. At 
length the fatal morning came when 
Melmot was to take leave of his Ma- 
ria. No pillow had that night receiv- 
ed the impression of his head, and his 
eyes, almost blinded by tears, ached 
with vainly endeavouring to discern, 
before its approach, the glimmering of 
day. No sooner were the yellow 
streaks visible, than he quitted the cot- 
tage, and flew, almost unknowingly, 
across the lawn. Maria was already 
dressed, for, like him, her night had 
been passed without sleep. Putting 
her arm within his, she led him to the 
bench beneath the yew. He listened, 
while his arm fondly encircled her 
waist, to her artless professions of love, 
which he reiterated with ardour. To- 
kens were exchanged, and the fondest 
endearments passed that could delight 
the hearts of youth, innocent and vir- 
tuous as were this pair. Insensibly 
were the hours beguiled till the clock 
struck five, and in another hour the 
mail was to pass in which Melmot was 
to depart: the sound vibrated every 
chord of his heart, and he suffered her 
to lead him almost insensibly to her 
mother. Mrs. Williams shed tears as 
he bade her an affectionate and respect- 
ful farewell; and Maria with pale 
cheeks and a heavy heart, reconducted 
him to the door. Again he clasped her 
in his arms, pressed her to his throb- 
bing bosom, and vowed eternal fidelli- 
ty: and as his reluctant steps bore him 
from the much loved spot, his head and 
heart took the contrary road. 


{ To be continued, ) 
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EUGENIO CLAIRMONT. 
An Original Tale. 


Parched by a raging fever, in 4 
wretched hovel, onthe tattered remains 
of a bed, lay the once affluent, the ani- 
mated Eugenio Clairmont. To him 
who once dispensed blessings on all 
around, the charitable hand of an g/g 
negro woman, now alone administered, 
His eyes shone with redoubled fire 
from the intensity of his fever, and his 
flushed cheeks made him the most in- 
teresting object imaginable, when the 
benevolent Mrs. Mortimer, entered 
the room. On the preceding evening 
Sarah terrified by his increased illness, 
and her total incompetency to supply 
him with necessaries, had wrung from 
him an unwilling consent, to acquaint 
this charitable lady with his situation, 
Mrs. Mortimer shed tears at the un- 
tutored relation of the affectionate 
black, loaded her with whatever his 
case appeared to demand, and in con- 
sequence had visited him on the pre- 
ceding morning. How do you feel 
yourself? said she affectionately as she 
approached the bed. Alas, madam, he 
exclaimed, your compassion comes too 
late, I feel my career is nearly finish- 
ed! Short and sorrowful -has* been my 
journey thro’ the world, and I sink in- 
to the grave unregretted, unfriended 
save by you. But. little while and I 
am silent forever, when I am deposited 
in my narrow house, Sarah will deliv- 
er you a package containing the recital 
of my life. Deeply affected, the lady 
retired from the scene. Her physician 
was immediately dispatched to the 
unfortuate Eugenio, who declared the 
impossibility of removing him, and his 
utter. conviction that he would not sur- 
vive the night. In the morning, Mrs. 
Mortimer paid him a second visit, but 
his soul had already taken its flight to 
happier regions. Having arranged his 
funeral, she received from Sarah, the 


_memorial he had mentioned. Twenty 


times has the good old lady told me 
the melancholy tale, and twenty times 
twenty have I rubbed my eyes with 
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.y handkerchief, and declared the 


om smoked most abominably. 
( To be continued. ) 
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PEEVISHNESS. 


Pef:vishness, when it has been so far 
du.ged as to outrun the motions of 
he/will, and discover itself without 
semeditation, is a species of depravi- 
sin the highest degree disgusting and 
fiensive, because, no rectitude of in- 
ention, nor softness of address, can 
nsure a moment’s exemption from af- 
ront and indignity. While we are 
ourting the favour of a peevish man, 
nd exerting ourselves in the most di- 
igent civility, an unlucky syllable dis- 
leases, an unheeded circumstance 
fles and exasperates; and in the 
noment when we congratulate our- 
selves upon having gained a friend, our 
endeavours are frustrated at once, and 
ll our assiduity forgotten in the casual 
mult of some trifling irritation. 
—2+oe— 

The passion of love is supposed to 
xert its sway most despotically over 
he softer sex, the gentler half of our 
species ; but though I cannot but con- 
fess that women taken in the aggregate 
tre more delicate animals than men, 
nd less capable of resolute exertion 
und firmness, yet there are instances 
nmong them of a firm endurance of 
evil, an energy of mind fully equal to 
he boasted strength of the stern lords 
bf the creation—a woman indeed, who 
has a soul at all, (for it is well known 
to be the Turkish creed that, that beau- 
tiful machine is not endued with so 
useless a spring; and there are some in- 
stances among our own countrywomen 
hat would almost induce one to be- 
ieve, that a few fair Zurks had strag- 
pled to America.) A woman I say who 
as a soul, is much more alive than 

an—Her impulses if less permanent, 
kre more lively, and though their vi- 






























snty four may quickly relax ; yet the first 
me 
mes 
with 


pring is so powerful, that it will carry 
hem further than a more continued 
mpetus will lead a man. 
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To the Editor of the Fuvenile Port-Folio. 


With the exception of a crowd of hungry ex- 
pectants, coffin-makers, grave-diggers, &c. per- 
haps no one of a cheerful disposition ever had 
such reason as myself to complain of the tardiness 
of Death. Every day since the commencement 
of the present century, have I watched the obi- 
tuary corner of the newspaper, with all the 
keen eyed avidity, with which your politicians 
search the rest for the ‘ Latest intelligence.” 
But the Jills of mortality—have, alas! been to 
me, dull and uninteresting—my friends seem all 
determined to spend /a/f of their immortality 
on earth. Not one will budge a foot, from what 
we are universally agreed to call this bad world 
—Even the imprisoned and the sick, “had ra- 
ther groan so in perpetuity, than be cured by 
the sure physician Death, who is the key to 
unbar these locks.” Ihave no legacies to ex- 
pect by their deaths, nor dol owe them any ill 
will—Indeed I would not by any act of mine, 
shorten their lives a moment for any conside- 
ration, but I must confess, that if it would 
please fate to put an end to their cares, it 
would give me infinite satisfaction—wishing 
however is vain—I have lived on hope until all 
my stock is exhausted. In fine, Mr. Editor, I 
have written about twenty epitaphs and eulogi- 
ums, ON acquaintainces and public characters, 
and, though I have been burning for this age, 
not one of them have I been able to publish, 
for their impertinently pertinacious, and tor- 
mentingly, tenacious, vivacious, vitality.—Is it 
not enough, Mr. Editor to provoke a saint? C. 


a ee oe 


A surgeon being sent to a gentleman who 
had received a slight wound, gave orders to 
his servant to go home with all haste imagina- 
ble and fetch a certain plaister: the patient 
turning pale, said, *‘ Lord sir, I hope there is 
no danger!” ‘Yes, indeed is there,” answered 
the surgeon, ‘‘for if the fellow dont use his 
heels the wound will heal before he returns.” 


—— + 


The Pere d’Hanouis said to M. Menage— 
‘* When the Pere Bourdaloue preached at Rou- 
en, all the artisans quitted their shops, the 
merchants their traffic, the lawyers their 
courts, and the physicians their patients, to go 
and hear him ; but for my part, when I preach- 
ed there, the year after, I restored all things 
'to order; every one attended to his own busi 
ness !” 


—— + ae 





A gentleman was one day composing the 
music of a rondo, for a lady to whom he paid 
his addresses,—‘* Pray, Miss D——,”’ said he, 
‘“‘what t2me do you prefer?” ‘*Oh!” she re- 
plied carelessly, “any time will do—but the 
quicker the better.” 


——= +e 


The Spanish have a proverb which says, 
‘‘ He who never wrote a verse is a fool, and he 
' who has written two has written too many.” 
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For the Fuvenile Port-Folio. 
CORSETS. 


In imitation of Coleman’s * Pockets.” 

Let them talk of their pockets, of Corsets I 
sing, 

Assist me ye fair ones their praises to ring, 

For with corsets so tight, so genteel, and so 
clever, 

A fig for the lungs, and consumption forever. 

An old maid of honour in time of king Jack, 

By a fail from her palfrey disjointed her back, 

But an artist with order of knighthood was 
deck’d, 

When with corsets, so snug, he conceal’d the 
defect. 

Each corpulent dame, and each crooked 
back’d maid, 

With corsets, delighted, themselves soon are 
ray’d; 

As they strutted the streets with their bodies 
so lac’d, 

The army, you’d swear, by them long had 
been graced. 

But now every one, must in corsets be seen, 

From the stiff maid of forty, to girl of fifteen: 

Then to chant forth their praises, let each 
Belle endeavour, 

Ané this be the chorus, consumption forever. 

MAGO. 
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FREEDOM, HCME AND BEAUTY. 


As sung by Mr. Hariinge, at the Baltimore 
Theatre. 
High o’er PATAPSco’s tide 
Swell’d Albion’s naval pride, 
Advancing on the gale: 
As fierce th’ embodied train 
Form’d on the embattl’d plain— 
Yet not a cheek was pale— 
Our Yeomen mark’d their strong array, 
Saw proud the Lion’s streamers play, 
And thought of Home and Beauty; 
While many maidens’ anxious sighs, 
And many mothers’ prayers arise, 
Phat each might do his duty. 
And now the marshali’d train 
Rush o’er the embattl’d plain, 
Amid the cannon’s roar ; 
The hostile fronts rebound, 
And many strew’d the ground 
Ere battle’s rage was o’er. 
Ah! many a gallant soul expir’d! 
‘Too well with patriot feeling fir’d, 
For Freedom, Flome and Beauty; 
Yet who for country fighting dies, 
Fver with the blest must rise, 
For he hath done his duty. 
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) Peace to the patriot dead, 
_Entomb’d in honour’s bed, ' 
In glorious contest slain ; 

| The land that gave such birth, 
Well mourns their ’parted worth, 

And mourns them not in vain: 
For ne’er shall Freedom’s hallow’d nage 
Die, while there lives but yet the name 

Of Country, Home and Beauty; 

And who for these are fighting slain, 
In the next world shall meet again, 

For they have done their duty. : 
Nor yet the struggle’s o’er, No. 
That fiercer than before ve 

The midnight’s gloom assail ; 

Such desolating shocks, 
As when the mountain’s rocks 

Are tumbling to the vale ; 

The shores re-echo’d with the blast, 
Firm stood each Freeman to the last 

For Freedom, Home and Beauty; 
*Till dimmer flash and fainter roar, 
Mark’d the invader’d quit that shore, 

Where each had done his duty. Mr 


Gre wit. 


DELUSION. tt 
I caught a bright fantastic cloud, om 
And in the glitt’ring moonlight dress’c it, §°¢P 


4 ~ 
* 





ft. 


Then of the beauteous pageant proud, par 
‘Too fondly to my bosom press’d it. tud 
I fancied, by the dubious light, Mr 
I saw my phantom sweetly smiling ; mo: 
My bosom throbb’d with wild delight, 
All reason’s soberer fear beguiling. ™=6 
What dreams of joy my soul resolv’d, play 


What pleasant visions hover’d o’er me! @the: 
|*Till by th’ incautious warmth dissolv’d, fhe 
My treasure faded from before me! 





Condemn’d henceforward still to grieve, we 
My senses rove in wild confusion, self 
Nor canI scarcely yet believe to 
My bliss was all a vain illusion. eith 
| From treacherous hope will I no more ho 

Deceitful forms of pleasure borrow, P 
But silently my loss deplore, pro 
And sink a prey to secret sorrow. Wri 
oo celt 

A generous foe, a faithful friend— bab] 
A victor bold, here met his end. mar 
He conquer’d both in war and peace ; iat 


By Death subdued, his glories cease. : 
Ask’st thou, who finish’d here his course Me 
With so much honour? —’T'wasa horse. J(wh 
; a 

We would thank Hierocles for an Englis poe 

| translation of the Latin lines in Risidles, Nog. 
8. To many of our readers, the force of the tic 
satire would otherwise be lost. mal 
met 


Wan 
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